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dence, but by a tenderness of affection, a mixture of
the gratitude and reliance of discipleship with the
warm love of friendship, of which one has to go back
far for examples, and which has had nothing like it in
our days at Oxford. And Newman was making his
mark as a writer. The Arians^ though an imperfect
book, was one which, for originality and subtlety of
thought, was something very unlike the usual theo-
logical writing of the day. There was no doubt of his
power, and his mind was brimming over with ideas on
the great questions which were rising into view. It
was clear to all who knew him that he could speak on
them as no one else could.

Towards the end of 1834, and in the course of
I^35> an event happened which had a great and de-
cisive influence on the character and fortunes of the
movement. This was the accession to it of Dr.
Pusey. He had looked favourably on it from the
first, partly from his friendship with Mr. Newman,
partly from the workings of his own mind. But he
had nothing to do with the starting of it, except that
he early contributed an elaborate paper on " Fasting."
The Oxford branch of the movement, as distinguished
from that which Mr. Palmer represented, consisted up
to 1834 almost exclusively of junior men, personal
friends of Mr. Newman, and most of them Oriel men.
Mr. Newman's deep convictions, his fiery enthusiasm,
had given the Tracts their first stamp and impress,
and had sent them flying over the country among
the clergy on his own responsibility. They answered